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^fie  3Qeiiate$  of  tft^  Stnatt 


OFFICIAL  BEFOET 


SPEECH 


\-t' 

ii 


or 


The  HON.  J.  P.  B.  CASGRAIN, 

SENATOR 


ON 


SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY: 

(1.)  CANADA  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

(2.)  A  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

(3.)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS. 

In  the  Senate  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  on  March  9  and  10,  1920. 


THE  SFNATE. 


Ottawa,  March  9,  1920. 

The  Senate  resumed  from  Friday.  Marcli 
5,  consideration  of  the  motion  for  an  Address 
in  reply  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

Hon.  J.  P.  B.  CASGRAIN:  It  is  now  five 
o'clock,  and,  as  I  understand  that  there  is 
nothing  on  the  Order  Paper  for  to-morrow 
that  will  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutos, 
1  would  ask  the  leader  if  he  would  agree 
to  the  debate  being  adjourned. 

Hon  Sir  JAMES  LOUGHEEL-  If  my 
honourable  friend  will  observe  the  Order 
Paper,  he  wiU  «ee  that  there  are  some  very 
important  Bills  to  be  d^t  with.  We  have 
an  hour  before  us,  and  I  am  sure  that 
honourable  gentlemen  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  my  honour- 
able friend  until  6  o'<:l<H;k. 
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Hon.  Vt.  iCASGR.\IN':  Honourable 
gentlemen,  I  am  taken  a  little  by  surprise. 
The  leader  of  the  Government  is  usually 
very  good,  and,  if  I  were  allowed  until  to- 
morrow, I  might  have  some  very  nice  things 
to  say  about  him  in  my  speech.  But  he  will 
now  have  to  miss  them. 

The  tin.c  ionoured  custom  is  to  congratu- 
late at  the  very  outset  the  proposer  and 
the  seconder  of  the  Addrees.  I  think  'that 
is  very  fitting  and  right.  But  along  wi:h 
*;he  congratulations  we  must  remember  that 
the  speeohes  of  the  >nover  arul  the  seconder 
are  a  sort  of  amplification  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  That  is  to  say,  the  gentle- 
men who  move  and  second  the  Address  are 
mmpo>ed  to  explai-.  more  fully  the  things 
said,  or  left  unsaid,  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne. 

The  proposer  of  the  Address,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  from  Goderich  (Hon.  Mr. 
Proudfoot),  is  an  old  parliamentarian.  Any- 
one reading  his  speech  v  nuld  know  at  once 
that  he  had  been  maki.g  speeches  for  8 
long  time  in  the  halls  of  Parliament.     I 


for  one  welcome  him  most  heartily  to  this 
Chamber.  He  was  an  old  Liberal  roming 
in,  though  hero,  forsooth,  we  have  no 
politics.  The  honourable  gentleman  has 
boon  a  Libural  all  his  lifo.  Ho  was  ii  Lib- 
oral  when  the  convention  assombled  in  his 
county  and  chose  him  a.s  the  candidate  of 
his  j>  irty.  Ho  defeated  the  Tory  candidate 
and  wont  to  the  Ontario  legislature,  where, 
during  many  sessions,  he  proved  himself 
to  be  an  exceptionally  good  man.  When 
our  esteemed  friend,  the  Hon.  Newton 
Wesley  RowcU,  left  that  legislature— where, 
I  must  say,  he  had  not  achieved  so  very 
much— and  came  hero,  it  became  necessary 
to  find  a  loader  for  Uie  Liberal  party  in 
Ontario,  and  it  was  thought  that  no  better 
man  could  be  found  than  the  honourable 
gentleman  from  Godorich.  Consequently 
he  took  that  position.  If  ho  had  only  kept 
the  position  of  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
well  and  good.  But  there  was  a  moment 
when  ho  faltered  in  his  Liberal  faith, 
wher.  ho  sort  of  backslided,  as  it  were,  and 
abandoned  the  policy  of  his  old  leader  at 
a  moment  when  that  policy  was  not  popu- 
lar throughout  this  country— at  all  events 
in  eight  out  of  the  nine  r^-^vinces  in  the 
Dominion. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Liberal 
party  to  select  a  new  leader,  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  passed  over,  and  my  good 
old  friend,  my  brilliant  friend,  Hartley 
Dewart,  was  selected  as  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  the  grand  old  province  of  On- 
tario, and  my  honourable  friend  opposite 
became  a  candidate  as  au  independent  Lib- 
eral in  his  county,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
a  farmer.  The  Liberal  party,  headed  by 
Mr.  Dewart,  was  almost  victorious,  and  if 
my  honourable  friend  had  remained  in  the 
faith  there  are  many  who  believe,  in  view 
of  what  has  taken  place,  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  have  been  the  Prime 
Ministei  of  the  province  from  which  he 
comes.  But  he  had  lost  the  leadership  of 
that  party. 

The  reward  of  Mr.  Dewart  was  well  de- 
served, because,  during  the  last  ca:npaign, 
when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  left  Ottawa  to 
travel  across  the  continent,  many  of  us  knew 
that  he  was  fighting  for  a  lost  cause. 
The  dear  old  chieftain  took  us  into  his 
confidence,  and  when  we  were  saying 
that  there  was  good  news  here  and  there, 
he  remarked :  "  With  such  a  Franchise  Act 
as  we  have,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  the 
Government  were  not  sustained  by  a  large 
majorty."  But  that  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Dewart  from  accompanying  his  chief. 


Then  there  was  the  Hon.  Waltor  Mitchell, 
Provineial  Treasurer  of  Quebec,  a  gentle- 
man who,  ever  since  he  has  held  that 
office,  has  shown  great  surpluses,  notwith- 
standing the  many  great  improvements 
made  in  that  province,  such  as  good  roads, 
which  are  the  envy  of  every  other  prov- 
im-e.  In  Quebec  we  have  to-day  over  2,- 
200  miles  of  macadamized  roads,  and  many 
other  good  roads  which,  if  not  up  to  the 
main  standard,  are  better  than  those  in 
most  of  the  other  provinces.  Mr.  Mitchell 
accompanied  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr. 
Dowart.  When  wo  think  of  that  tour  and 
of  the  ovations  that  the  old  gentleman  re- 
coivod  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  do 
not  regret  for  ono  moment  that  we  were 
with  him,  even  though  it  was  a  losing 
fight. 

In  the  great  convention  that  took  place  in 
this  city  last  summer,  the  greatest  conven- 
tion that  any  political  party  has  ever  held 
in  this  country,  with  delegates  from  the 
Yukon  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  right  over 
the  stage  from  which  the  speakers  addressed 
the  meeting  was  a  portrait  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  There  was  his  smiling  counten- 
ance, and  it  looked  as  if  he  were  smiling  at 
every  one  in  the  convention.  What  was  the 
result  of  the  convention?  One  who  had 
been  faithful  and  true  to  the  old  chief,  the 
Hon.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  was 
unanimously  elected  leader  of  the  party, 
and  he  now  sits  in  the  place  where  the 
grand  old  chieftain  sat  for  so  many  years. 

Who  is  this  Mr.  King?  Honourable  gen- 
tlemen may  remember  that  Mr.  King  was 
for  some  years  in  the  United  States.  How 
did  he  happen  to  be  there?  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  them  to  know  that,  having  been 
a  student  at  Harvard,  where  he  qualified  for 
the  very  highest  honours,  when  the  great 
institution  headed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 
applied  to  President  Eliot  for  the  vei-y  best 
economist  that  could  be  secured,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  might  be.  President  Eliot 
said :  "  The  greatest  economist  in  America 
is  not  in  the  United  States;  if  you  want  to 
find  him  you  will  have  to  go  to  Canada. 
The  best  student  that  ever  went  through 
Harvard,  the  one  who  took  the  highest 
marks,  is  in  Canada,  and  his  name  is  Mac- 
kenzie King."  Mr.  King  went  to  the  United 
States  and  there  he  made  good  for  those 
who  employed  him  for  so  many  years. 
Later  on  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  at  which  four  hundred  econom- 
ists were  present,  men  selected  as  great 
captains  of  industry  in  the  United  States. 
This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the 
president  of  a  great  industrial  corporation. 


I 


^  • 


with  whom  I  hove  tho  honour  of  being 
poreonally  acquainted.  Tho  chairman,  in 
presenting  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  to  the 
audience,  said  "Qentlemon,  I  will  now  call 
upon  Mr.  Mai'Kunzio  King  to  address  you, 
tho  man  that  I  consider  to  bo  the  greatest 
economist  in  America." 

The  I,il>eral  party  of  this  country  have 
been  very  iortunato  indeed  in  sccurinfr  the 
services  of  a  man  of  the  strength  ant'  the 
knowlodgo  of  economic  ((uostions  that  Mr. 
King  hna;  and,  although  it  meant  n  great 
personal  niid  fmnnciii  sacrifice,  that  did 
not  deter  him  when  tho  Liberal  party  se- 
lected him  to  lead  them,  in  tho  l)elief  that 
no  mutter  how  highly  he  might  have  been 
paid  in  the  Tjiiited  States,  lo  man  was  too 
good  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  I  a.sk  this  honoi'-iblc  HousO,  end 
if  I  were  in  the  other  .  -^iiuld  ask 

tho  same   question;   ie  anada   a 

man  better  fitted  to    i  ..c  burning 

question  of  the  day,  tl      . '  iblom?    1 

do  not  believe  there  is.  .»enzie  '^'ng 

has  devoted  much  ti-nt  ^.u  study  '  this 
problem.  I  heard  him  in  tho  city  of  ..lont- 
roal  addross  an  enormous  meeting  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  labour  and  of  cap- 
ital. He  spoke  of  the  four  partners  to  indus- 
try—he has  written  a  book  on  the  question 
— and  that  audience,  which  at  first  would  not 
allow  him  even  to  mention  the  word  capital, 
when  he  had  explained,  was  convinced  that 
capital  had  some  rights,  and  that  labour 
could  no  more  do  without  it  than  capital 
could  do  without  labour. 

Tho  proposer  of  the  Address  made  a  very 
good  speech.  As  I  have  said,  he  is  an  old 
parliamentarian.  He  spoke  of  the  coven- 
ant of  the  League  of  Nations.  Last  year  I 
spoke-  at  length  on  that  subject,  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  cover  the  same  ground 
again.  However,  ,1  may  say  that  I  do  not 
think  anything  has  changed  since  I  made 
my  speech.  I  think  Canada  is  still  a  col- 
ony, and,  as  a  colony,  had  no  right  to  be 
directly  represented.  We  are  still  a  de- 
pendent part  of  the  British  Empire,  thank 
God,  and  we  have  no  vote  in  the  council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us.  My  opinion  on  this  point  is  enter- 
tained by  many  people,  and,  if  the  time 
were  not  so  short,  I  could  quote  a  ■  -od 
many  authorities  who  would  support  my 
view.  But,  though  we  have  not  a  vote,  we 
have  to  assume  large  obligations.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  as  to  what  those  obligations 
are  to  be.  We  were  not  consulted,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  admitted  that  when  the 
five  great  Powers— Great  Britain,  France. 
Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Japan— were 
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negotiating,  our  representatives,  who  were 
in  Paris  for  soiin'  months,  knew  what  was 
taking  place  only  from  what  they  rcud  in 
the  ncw.-ipupers.  Thnf  bring  so,  tlicy  bud 
naturally  no  voici'  in  ilociding  anything,  and 
our  people,  and  tlio  people  nf  .Australia, 
New  Zealand,  ami  Soutli  .Vfriea.  knew  about 
it  as  well  ns  anybody  olho.  Anyone  could 
buy  Le  Petit  Pnrision  nml  roail  it.  I 
challongo  anyone  to  say  tliat  tlio  contrary 
is  true.  Our  representatives  might  have  had 
a  little  chat  in  private  with  M".  I,loyd 
tieortrc  or  Mr.  A.  .1.  Ilalfour,  but  tiint  did 
not  entitle  them  to  know  what  was  going  on 
behind  closed  doors.  Tlioi,'  stoyed  at  a  very 
nice  hotel,  and  wail   .1  there  for  news. 

The  honourable  t'oiitlenian  who  ujovoil  tho 
Aililress  spoke  about  t'anaila's  relations  with 
the  world,  and  very  prfiperly  so,  because 
now  that  wo  have  signed  the  covenont  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  wo  think  we  are, 
although  we  are  not,  a  world  power,  and 
that  we  have  a  right  to  have  relations  with 
other  nations.  A  ehild  <|ualifying  for  dip- 
lomacy in  the  very  first  year  would  know 
that  tliat  was  impossible,  beci.use  no  com- 
munication whatever  can  be  had  by  this 
Government  with  any  otlu  r  government, 
except  through  tho  British  ambass.ador. 
It  would  be  almost  a  casus  belli  if  anyone 
were  so  l>old  as  to  attempt  it.  They  say  that 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  who  was  to  be  tho 
principal  of  the  University  of  McGill,  is  to 
be  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington, 
and  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  £20,000  a  year. 
If  he  was  to  be  the  principal  of  McGill,  he 
must  know  something  of  Canada,  and  evi- 
dently it  is  thought  that  he  can  represent 
Great  Britain  and  all  her  dependencies,  in- 
cluding Canada. 

The  proposer  of  the  Address  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  feels  confident  that  British 
statesmen  in  their  wisdom  will  soon  be 
establishing  equal  citizenship  for  all  sub- 
jects under  the  Imperial  Crown.  These 
are  the  very  words  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  used.  What  does  "equal  citizen- 
ship" mean,  and  in  what  way  shall  we 
have  equal  citizenship?  Can  you  have 
equal  citizenship  when  you  have  no  vote 
pnd  the  people  in  the  British  Isles  do  all 
the  voting?  The  only  way  to  have  equal 
citizenship  would  be  to  establish  an  Im- 
perial parliament  in  which  the  13,000,000 
iwhit«  people  outside  of  the  British  Isles, 
constituting  at  least  33  per  cent  of  those 
.coming  under  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
would  be  represented  Mark  you,  it  would 
be  a  parliamei  imperial  affairs  only, 

and  t!hc  people  might  have  as  many  local 
governments  as  they  wished.    I  hear  there 


will  he  two  for  tho  people  of  Ireland:  one 
for  tiie  north,  where  they  may  worship 
King  William,  and  one  for  the  louth, 
where  they  may  worship  the  Pope.  Very 
well:  if  thero  were  hNo  a  parliament  for 
WalM — where  the  Aiijtlipan  church  has 
recently  i)een  di«e«taMi8hod— and  one  for 
England  and  one  foi  Scotland,  that  would 
make  only  five,  and  thnre  are  40,000,000 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  muat  be 
remembered  that  in  this  country,  with  a 
population  of  lees  than  8,000,000,  we  sup- 
port nine  provincial  governments  l)esideg 
a  Federal  fii  vernment.  If  we  can  support 
ten,  surely  the  people  of  the  British  Empire 
can  have  as  many  as  they  like.  But  for 
Imperial  affairs,  if  we  are  to  give  our  sons 
and  to  contribute  our  money  and  to  take 
part  in  this  League  of  Nations,  surely  there 
should  be  an  Imperial  parliament  in  which 
our  delegates,  even  though  they  might  be 
voted  down,  would  at  least  have  the  right 
to  express  o\ir  opinion.  There  are  eminent 
person  in  Englai^d.  such  as  professors  of 
law.  profe.'sors  in  universities,  students  of 
political  economy,  etc.,.  who  say  that  the 
position  of  the  Dominions  to-day  is  quite 
unsatisfactory.  However,  I  will  not  antic- 
ipate, for  I  may  come  to  that  question  to- 
morrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER :  Does  the  honourable 
gentleman  say  that  we  have  no  represent- 
ation in  the  League  of  Nations?  I  under- 
stood him  to  refer  only  to  the  Council ;  but 
that  is  another  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  C.\SGRAIN:  Perhaps  I  am 
speaking  a  little  too  fast  or  too  loud.  What 
I  did  say  was  this:  that  we  have  no  vote 
in  any  Imperial  matter 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:  I  thought  you  were 
discussing  the  League  of  Nations. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN :— and  that,  al- 
though we  belong  to  the  Empire — tor  my 
honourable  friend  would  not  take  Canada 
out  of  hte  Empire— yet  we  have  no  vote: 
the  humblest  voter  in  the  British  Isles  hag 
more  power  than  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada  and  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral all  put  together,  in  deciding  the  policy. 
We  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say,  and  I 
claim  that  we  should  have  a  voice.  That 
is  what  I  have  been  advoca*  ■  "  for  30 
yeai«,  and  as  long  as  God  give,  .e  breath 
of  life  I  will  continue  to  advocate  that.  I 
want  to  be  a  British  citizen,  not  a  British 
subject. 

Now  let  us  come  buck  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  since  my  honourable  friend  (Hon. 


Mr.  Fowler)  wants  to  dlicuM  that.  W« 
have  no  vot«  in  the  League  of  Nations 
either— in  the  supreme  vouncil. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:  The  supreme  Coun- 
cil. 

Hon.  Mr.  CA.SGRAIN .  In  the  supreme 
Council ;  and  so  long  as  the  supreme  Council 
can  decide  anything,  it  does  not  go  to  the 
Assembly.  It  is  only  when  the  member* 
of  the  supreme  Council  cannot  agree  that 
the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  Assembly.  My 
honourable  friend  is  a  lawyer  and  is  well 
posted  on  these  matters;  he  has  read  the 
Covenant  "f  the  League  of  Nations;  he 
knows  that  the  supreme  Council  is  supreme 
in  decidiiit;  everything,  and  anything  that 
it  decide.^  is  concluded;  but  if  there  is  a' 
disagreement,  as  there  probiiHly  will  be, 
then  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Assembly, 
and  in  that  Assembly  Canada  has  a  vote 
just  the  same  as  New  Zealand  or  the  Boers 
of  South  Africa;  we  have  no  more,  no  less, 
than  the  Boers  of  South  Africa,  who  were 
not  very  much  thought  of  about  1900. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:    They  are  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  OASGRAIN:  Yes,  but  they  were 
not  very  much  thouglit  of  about  20  years 
ago,  and  we  have  no  more  voice  than  they 
have. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:  They  proved  their 
loyalty. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  Perhaps  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  is  satisfied  that  we 
should  have  the  same  degree  of  influence 
as  is  possessed  by  100.000  or  150,000  Boers. 
That  is  all  we  have,  and  I  defy  anybody  to 
say  we  have  more.  Our  vote  in  the  League 
of  Nations  is  tho  same  as  that  of  New 
Zealand,  which  has  one-eighth  of  our  popul- 
ation, the  same  as  that  of  Australia  with 
one-half  of  our  popu»ution. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:    Just  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:    Certainly. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:  We  have  the  same 
vote  in  the  League-  of  Nations  as  Gieat 
Britain  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  OASGRAIN :  Oh,  my  honourable 
friend  is  not  serious.  Great  Britain  has  a 
vote  in  the  supreme  Council. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:  But  I  am  speaking 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Hon.  Mr.  CA8iG(RlA'LN :  The  supreme 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:    ExacUy. 


Hon.  Mr.  CASORAUN:  All  njrlit.  IVr- 
liapii  ^li«:  houuuralil'!  ei'ittU^iaaii  would  like 
to  make  11  (tpei'ch  in  unlcr  to  «iiiii,'htfn  nic. 
I  may  hav*;  ^ot  thi-?  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:  Not  at  ail,  but  y«)M 
are  trying  to  twist  it.  As  the  honourable 
genlli'Minn  has  said,  any  controversial 
matter  that  ennnot  Ik;  ilecideil  in  the 
supremo  Couiu'il  in  left  to  the  L«!a».'uc  of 
Naliona.  In  that  way  we  hav<'  a  v<ite  the 
iiame  a*  (Ireat  Hrituin  hai  a  vote,  la  not 
that  rii?ht? 

Hon.  Mr.  CASORAIN:  Is  not  the 
fupremo  Council  the  first  and  main  thinu' 
in  tlie  League  «if  Nation>? 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLKK:  It  is  the  ex-.-eutive 
of  the  League  of  Nation.-. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASORAIN:  llf  '  executive 
car    agree,    then    there    is    no  rcnee    to 

an>        ler  iwdy. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLF.U:     Exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAStiRAIN:  There  are  only 
four  great  |)ow.r.-  represented — Franct', 
Italy.  Japan  and  England.  The  United 
State-s  will  be  representetl  if  they  come  in, 
hut  they  have  not  done  so.  If  those  four 
great  powers  agree  to  anytliing.  we  must 
obey  them  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
because  we  have  attached  our  signature  to 
the  document.  We  shoidd  never  have  done 
it.  Englanil  had  the  right  to  sign,  but 
Canada  should  not  have  signed  at  all. 
They  asked  us;  tc  sign,  just  to  "kid"  us. 
We  had  no  right  to  put  our  name  to  that 
document  at  all,  because  we  have  no  say. 

lion.  Mr.  DANIEL:  The  honourable 
gentleman  is  all  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOW'LER:  Of  course  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  Well,  ever>-body 
U  entitletl  to  his  own  opinion.  We  signed 
without  reservation  and  we  must  make  our 
contribution  and  furnish  men  in  time  of 
war — whatever  quota  is  allotted  to  us;  for 
we  have  given  a  blank  cheque,  and  we  must 
pay  our  share.  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  our  contribution  to  that  League  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  certain  country; 
I  think  it  is  Spain. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWT.EK;  We  are  richer  than 
Spain. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  No,  we  are  not 
as  rich  as  Spain.  Does  the  lionourable 
gentleman  know  the  population  of  Spain? 
It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries;  it  is 
very  wealthy. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:  It  has  not  been 
for  a  hundred  yeans. 


Hon.  E.  I).  SMUTH:  Spain  ha»  no  teat 
in   the  supreme  Counril. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAStiRAlN:  No.  but  there  will 
be  four  other  repr. -enfatives  called  in,  and 
Spain  will  have  a  nomination,  nnd  po^.-dily 
a  Spaniard  will  bi  dieted  as  one  of  the 
four.  Well,  .«iiiee  we  are  going  to  discuss 
this  Leagui'  of  Natiorts.  and  we  have  pli-iily 
(d  timi'  aiiywuy,  1. 1  us  get  right  down  to 
the  iKittom  of  it.  I  know  something  aUjiit 
it;  I  havi:  biH'n  studying  it  ever  since  it 
was  lir^t  meidioiifd.  Tin  rc>  are  M  or,  to 
be  ixaet.  ,'il  of  what  we.  may  eidl  indiprii- 
dent  nati'itis;  but.  as  you  are  aware,  there 
ari'  only  eiuht  nations  in  the  worM  that 
count  f.ir  nnythini::  tlure  are  the  five  gnat 
powi-rs;  then  tliiTc"  are  Gernuiny  and  Russia 
and  .Vustria  as  it  ua-  liefore  it  was  disniem- 
litnd.  Austria  Vi-day  is  a  very  small 
inuntry, 

Moil.  Mr.  FOW  I.KK:     1  do  not  agree  with 
that. 

Hon.   Mr.  CAS(Hl.\llN:     W.ll.  Unit  is  the 
fact.     Thire   an'  only  eiuht  big   nations   in 
the  world,   and   they   represent  ever  'M  per 
cent  <>(  the  peopl.'  I'f  tne  earth.     The  other 
nations   reprt-sent  about   10  per  ernt,  or,    if 
you  want  to  be  exact.  11  per  oent.     I  ha\.' 
all  llio  figures  ill  this  book,  right  here,  but 
1  will  not  lake  thr  time  to  quote  them  now. 
1   will  prrhaps  reail  froir   it  to-morrow  if   I 
,io  not  finish   to-diiy.     Ti.".se  eight   natiims 
.ule  thn  world.     Of  eourse,  there  is  China. 
^    .ioh  is  a  vast  country;  but  China  is  not 
active    in    politics,    ond    the    i)0|)iilation    ot 
China    is    rather    doubtful;    and    China    is 
hi;  out  (     the  question.     But  even  if  you 
added   China   to   the   othet    nat.i<ins  outside 
of    those    eight    great    imwcrs,    they    would 
not   constitute   2(t    per    e.nt.     Taking   from 
tne    total    of   51    the    eicht    large   countries, 
there  i.s  left  a  total  of  43  small  countries. 
In  the  Leai^ue  there  are  to  be  represontutives 
of    the    P.ve    great    nations,    and    the   other 
countries  are  entitled  to  appoint  four  mem- 
bers, each   representing  a  partieiilar  group 
of  small  nations.    Th.^  supreme  Council  will 
then  have  a  uieinbersliip  of  nine.    Of  course, 
there  will  have    o  be  a  change  if  Germany 
comes    in,   or   if    Russia     enters     when     it 
becomes   sane.     The   constitution   will   pro- 
bably have  to  be  amended  so  as  to  make 
rooni  for  them.     That  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion.   As    1    have    said,    those    eight    great 
nations  govern  the  world,  and  they  repre- 
eent  the  immense  majority.     I  can  give  t- 
the  honourable  ge'-'leman  (Hon.  Mr.  Fow- 
ler), if  he  likes       .e  populations  of  those 
countries.     Th^    Britisn    Empire   has   over 
400,000.000;  the  L'nittd  States  has  o  t  r  IOC- 


000.000;  Bunsift  175.000,000;  Fmnce  42.000,- 
000  tio*:  itiily  ttl....it,  TO.fWO.noo;  .InpHn  a^ui 
45  ,100.000.  If  you  8<H  theco  fl«ur«#  toBflthor. 
you  will  fiti.l  thi.  Intu!  population  "'  tho»« 
great  niitioiin  who  fomiiiun>l  the  worM.  Tn« 
DODulutioi.  of  Ihp  whole  worM  i«  not  *» 
art'ut  .ift..r  nil;  it  i*  only  about  l.4M,OU).000 
u.-oonlinij  to  thr>  Into.t  fltfurPii.  One  wouM 
have  thouKht  it  to  he  nuu  h  groatcr.  So. 
after  all.  thore  art)  not  m.  many  pooplo  in 
thiH  world  anil  it  ha.^  not  h.conie  »o  thickly 
iwpulatpd  as  we  hail  thoujjhl. 

But  I  Imvp  "(trayoil,  or  hnve  hern  carried 
away,  from  the  subject  IT  was  (ll»eu«»in<f. 
Lot  "t'lB  roturn  to  o'<r  muttons.  We  were 
tnJkinR  alK)ut  our  statu-.  When;  there  ii 
«overei«nty  then'  can  he  no  inileprnilcnco. 
That  is  an  Hxi  mi  'hat  nobody  within  these 
four  wull^,  I  I  iinv*hore  rl=e.  will  deny. 
Now.  there  is  a  ni'vereiuntv  over  this  country 
rnd  the  sovereik'nty  i*  in  L<ind<in.  Enslnnd. 
It  is  vested  in  Hi»  Majesty  the  Kinu  and  the 
Imperial  Parlianuent.  Y.iu  cannot  pass  a 
law  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  cannot 
veto  if  it  likes.  So  tin  re  is  no  independence 
in  this  country,  and  anyone  who  talk.^  about 
our  beins?  really  a  nation  is  wpnng.  People 
talk  alK)ul  a  "nation"  when  they  mean  a 
8tat«.     May  I  be  allowed  to  quote  this: 

In  all  reslons  of  tho  world  whero  settled 
Kovernment  exi-t».  every  Inhabitant.  Bpeaklng 
generally,  is  both  a  member  of  a  nation  and 
a   cltlien    of   a    state. 

Wo  in  t  anada  are  nieml)ers  of  a  nation, 
or  two  nations,  if  you  like  to  separate  the 
French  and  tho  English,  but  wa  are  n.t 
citizens  of  a  state,  for  the  state  is  across 
the  water,  and  we  aro  not  citizens  of  that 
state   because   we   have   no   vote. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  this  House  on 
the  subject  that  I  havr  picked  out  this 
short  definition  of  about  ten  lines,  and  any- 
body who  will  do  nie  the  honour  of  listen- 
ing to  me  will  agree  that  this  is  pretty  con- 
clusive. 
Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:  With  pleasure. 
Hon.  Mr.  CASGR.MX:  References  are 
given  at  tti^  foot  of  the  pago.  This  quota- 
tion is  taken  from  Honand's  "  Jurisprud- 
ence."    Here       •  the  words: 

A  nation,  or  people.  •■■  race,  Is  a  "large 
number  of  human  beings,  united  tOBCther  by  a 
common  language,  and  by  similar  customa  and 
opinions,  resulting  usually  from  common  an- 
cestry, religion,  and  historical  circumstances. 
That  is  a  nation.  Here  is  the  definition 
of   a   statu:  • 

A  Btnte    Is   a   community   bound    together  by 
a  vomr.         ■  ■  I'tlcal  alleginnce. 

We  ..t  of  a  state,  but  we  have  no 

voice  its   government.     We   are   bound 


toRHther  by  the  common  pohi  -al  allegiance 
to  King  Qtiorge.  but  wo  have  no  iay  in  the 
tfovornmnnt  of  the   Empire. 

A  sUH-  may  b«  on-e«tenslvi'   with  one  p#opl», 

an  la  now  th»  cine  In  Krnnro.  or  may  embr«c« 

-viral,  at  la  the  ca»«  with  Au»trla.  One  p.  ople 

V     <>nter     Imo    'hi-    tomiioi-ulon     of    •rveral 

Hta.r".   »»  do  the  I'olee  and   Hie  Jew». 

The  Jew*  are  a  nation,  but  ilo  you  know 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  this  worM? 


Hon.  Mr.  McMEAXiS:  I  think  they  own 
the  whole  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  CAH<iBAIN:  The  Irish  pooplo 
aro  a  nation,  but  they  are  not  a  slate;  they 
aro  trying  to  be.  I  think  that  definition 
settles  the  question  as  to  what  is  a  "nation  ' 
and  what  is  a  "state." 

A  burning  question  tiwlay— the  pap.>rs 
are  full  of  it— is  tho  question  whether  ..le 
Sultan  Will  remain  in  Constantinople  or 
not.  Last  session,  on  the  1st  of  October,  I 
made  a  prediction  in  this  House.  I  quote 
thi.s  from  Hansard  of  last  session : 

I^t  me  make  a  prediction.  The  old  city  of 
Constantinople  has  been  In  the  po»«es»lon  of  the 
Turke  ever  since  H!>3.  under  the  name  of 
Mtiiboul.  and  all  that  time  It  has  been  the  aeat 
of  "the  Father  of  the  Faithful,"  aUhou^h  It  l« 
not  a  snored  city.  I  predict  that  the  Moslems 
will  never  allow  the  T  -rka  fo  be  driven  from 
Constantinople,  and  CVv-  w  or  no  Covenant, 
the    Sultan    will    iprrnin  r.stantlnople.    and 

those  who  will  keep  him  ttiere  are  people  whom 
we  know  very  well.  1  do  not  blame  them  for 
doing  Bi>.  because  after  all.  the  British  Empire 
must  look  after  Its  own  interefts  Just  as  any 
other  empires  must  do. 

And  tho  Sultan  is  there  yet.   and  I  pre- 
dict he  will  not  bo  removed. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMEANS:  You  do  not  want 
him  removed,  do  you? 

Hon.    Mr.    CA3GRAIN:     My    honourable 
friend   i.^   not   really   reading    the    papers. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  the  papers.    There 
is  in  Englaml  a  very  strong  party  talking 
aljout    removing   the   Sultan,     driving     the 
Turk  from  Europe,  and  so  on.    As  you  all 
know,  there  is  a  very  large  Mussulman  and 
Moslem   population  inhabiting  the  British 
Empire.     No  longer  ago  than  January   19, 
1920,  an  address  was  presented  to  the  Vice- 
roy  of    India   by    Moslems    and   Hindus- 
asking  what?    The  Caliph,  as  you  know    is 
King    of    the    Hedjaz.    and    has    in    his 
territories     the     sacred     cities     of     Mecca 
nd  "V'        a,   and  the  whole  peninsula  o! 
Arab;       jounded  on  the  west  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  gu.L 
They  say  in  that  petition  that  the  Caliph 
must  be  left  the  sole  warden  of  the  holy 
cities;  which  means  they  wilt  not  be  inter- 
fered with.    Besides  that,  they  want  to  have 
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■n  alifoluto  nn<l  full  uuaranteo.  pon«iiitnnt 
with  »h"  novtTuiKnty  of  th«  stato,  for  llm 
Caliph  <>(  ihti    Arabian    jMininiiula.      Now, 
Ihure  iir"  ti7,»KIO,nno  Mo»lom«  in  India,   ami 
anyiiiif    who    u    familiar    with    India    will 
know   that   tho  Monlonii  aro   tho   most   od- 
vuti..«l   rMX'pla  '"  'hat   ooiintry.     Thwy   are 
tho  .mip'oyt.rn  of  labour.    Tboy  inhabit  Ih.i 
norlh.'rii   part  of  India,    an.l    t'-oy    aro    a 
Miuih  dtioHKor  race  than  those  of  tho  south- 
orn  part.    Those  67.000,000  Moalonia  rule  in 
that  country,  which  contain*  altogether  a 
population   of   .'il.'l.OOO.OOO.     Tho   Viceroy   of 
India   catiiiol    refuso   to   hoar   that  potition 
of     the     Moskiiw.     and     to     send     it     to 
the    lioinn    Uovorninont,    booauce    it    wouM 
never   do   to   nntiigonizo   W.OCW.tXH)    of     the 
most   powerful   p«'opKi   in   India,   and   they 
have  alli«.x  outcido  of  Affthaniatan.  outHi<l«» 
of  India,  in   Kgypt.     An  you  linow,  wo  am 
haviiiix  tmouKh  trouble  in  Faypt  junt  now. 
In  tl.iit  country   ll  ore  aro  ai.OOO.OtH)  more. 
KiriK    Uoorgo    iH    ruler    of    over    100,000,000 
MucHuluianri  and  Moslems,  and  he  is  not 
goinjr   to  do  anything  to  antaRnnize   those 
people  who  nerve  h'm  faithfully  and  obey 
his  lawM.    Coufloquontly  tho  Sultan  will  be, 
I  thi!il<.   allowed  to   rommin  in  Constantin- 
ople.   To  u  Catholic  you  might  as  well  try 
to  drive  the  Pope  from  Rome  as  to  a  Mos- 
lem to  drive  the  Father  of    the    Faithful 
from   Const.intinople. 

Hon.  Mr.  FOWLER:    Why  should  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:    That  is  the  ques- 
tion to-day. 

Now,    sin.e    we    aro    to    liavo    relations 
with    other      countries,    our    vision     must 
not    be     limited     by     the     boundaries     of 
this    Doniirion.     We    must   look    over   the 
whole  worl  i  to  see  what  is  taking  ,  'ace;  and 
what  do   we   see?     Wars,   revolutions,   ami 
troubles  of  all  kinds.     Why,  there  is  to  be 
a  military  demonstration  before  Constantin- 
ople; wliiit  for?    Where  are  the  eoldiors  to 
come  from?    Not  from  France;  she  has  her 
hands  full   in  Syria  and  elsewhere— and   1 
saw  that  her  forces  were  defeated  only  the 
other  tl'iy.    Not  from  Italy;  she  has  all  she 
can  .lo  in  the  Adriatic,  settling  the  question 
of  Fiume  and  putting  down  the  poet  Gabri- 
)ele  D'Annunzio.    Great  Britain  has  troubles 
of  her  own.     Take  her  position  in  Egypt. 
Troops  have  to  be  kept  there.    Lord  Milner 
has  been  sent  out,  but  he  has  not  accom- 
plishefl  much;   and   to-day  the  power  and 
fiovereignty  of  England  in  Egypt  is  weaKcr 
,than    it  has   been    for  some   time.     Then, 
passing  from  Egypt  into  India,  especially 
into    Afghanistan,    what   do    we    find?     In 
that  country  the  natives  are  just  waiting  to 


see  whether  anything  Is  ilone  to  the  Fntlier 
,)f  the  Faithful,  .'^o  England  cannot  supply 
all  tlie  soldicn*  necessary  to  frighten  the 
Turk«,  who,  by  the  way,  are  not  so  easily 
fr;-  ■  ned.  Then  there  is  a  place  not  far 
froi,  Knuland  where  there  is  at  present 
plenty  tif  troulile.  ami  wliere,  aerording  to 
the  i.liitement  ot  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
mado  in  tbii  Hou:<e  of  Commonrt  witliin  the 
last  48  hnuT*.  tliere  are  2<Xt  "KW  people  ..-ady 
lo  commit  murder  iiiirht  and  day.  8o  wo. 
U'inir  a  piirtm-r  in  tho  I.eui{U't,  may  lie 
called  upon  to  sonil  s<ddier4  to  Con.stan- 
tinoplo. 

What  is  this  military  demonstration  for? 
It  is  til  regulate  tlie  internal  :iffairs  of  Tur- 
key. I  am  not  her.!  to  .lefend  tho  Turks: 
liut  I  may  say  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
(Uestion.  Not  very  my  years  ago  i  was 
my  s.!o(mI  fortuno  i«  nu  a  naval  attf  td 
oiie  of  tho  big  powers,  wlio  tiad  st«int  i  al 

years   al  Constantiiio|)le.     H     'lad  ji        .'e- 

furned    from   there,   Imv'na    ' n    made   an 

attache  at  Washinuttm  as  ii  wiird  for  the 
services  ho  had  'emlere.l.  '•  ■ppears  that 
Ihn  Embassy  n  ■ .  .sluniiton  I'.o  prize  or 
the  plum  of  th  vice.     I  <      Id  give  the 

name  of  lliis  gentleman,  but  <ierh..ps  I  hail 
l)etter  not.    As  I  say,  ho  had  lietm  livina  in 
Constantinople    for   several    years;    he   had 
Ix'en  in  communication  with  Effendi  Paaha; 
and  ha  explained  the  cause  of  the  Armenian 
massacres    ami    how    they    were    provoked. 
Cusually   the   first  step  in   these   uprLinga 
in  Turkey  is  Uie  outraging  or  ravishing  of 
a  Turkish  woman  by   an  Armenian.       The 
Turks  believe  that  the  woman  is  the  temple 
rf   Allah   and   the     fountain     from     which 
springs  forth  tho  sons  of  the  prophet,  an<l 
tliat    anyone   outraging    a    Turkish    woman 
has    eonmiitted    tho     grea    st     desecration 
possiiiKi,       For   that   crime   they   raise   the 
cry  of  tho  holy  war.     It  may  appear  very 
strange    to    us   that    this    should    start    a 
massacre.     But  we  have  not  to  look  very 
far,  only  to  the  Southern  States,  to  see  what 
happens    when   a  white    woman   or   girl    is 
outraged  by  a  negro.     1  l.e  whole  commurty 
rises,    and    lynch   law    is    in    force    for   the 
time  being.    Very  often,  if  the  offenders  are 
not  lynched,  thej'  are  burned  at  the  stak"e. 
We  do  not  take  up  our  guns  and  say  to  the 
Yankees,  "  You  must  stop  this."     The  Ar- 
menians,   for   some    reason    or   other   best 
known   to   English    politicians,    have   been 
held  up  to  us  as  a  much-abused  people ;  but 
sometimes  they  get  no  more  than  they  de- 
serve. 

There  is  another  feature  to  this  question. 
Turkey  is  not   subdivided  into   farmb.     If 


there  is  a  fertile  spot  in  the  country  the 
Turks  will  move  there  and  plant  their  crops. 
It  appears  that  when  the  crops  ripen  ihe 
Armenians  sometimes  come  along,  chase 
away  the  Turks,  cut  the  crops  and  sell  them, 
"and  realize  money  on  them  at  once.  But 
they  do  not  go  very  far  with  the  money, 
because  the  Greeks  come  along  and  take  it 
from  them.  The  Turks,  however,  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  Armenians. 

If  we  are  going  to  police  Turkey  and  the 
Balkan  States  it  will  keep  us  busy,  and 
with  no  results,  because  we  cannot  change 
these  people.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  prefer  the  Armenians 
to  the  Turks.  I  have  just  read  a  book  by  a 
professor  who  conducts  a  very  large  univer- 
sity in  Turkey.  He  says  that  the  Turk, 
provided  you  do  not  rouse  him,  or  do  any- 
thing to  cause  a  religious  war,  is  a  very 
peaceable  man.  One  of  my  sons,  who  was  on 
the  island  of  Lemnos  in  the  Gulf  of  Salonika 
during  nine  months  of  the  war,  said  that 
the  Turks  were  the  fairest  and  best  fighters 
that  could  be  found.  He  said  that  when 
our  troops  were  leaving  the  shore  of  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula  the  Turks  could  have 
slaughtered  and  killed  every  one  of  them. 
But  evidently  they  said,  "  If  you  want  to 
go,  you  can  go;"  and  200,000  men  left  the 
shores  safely.  Do  you  think  the  Germans 
would  have  done  anything  like  that?  No, 
they  would  have  slaughtered  every  man. 
I  could  name  men  who  have  been  prison- 
ers of  the  Turks.  They  were  treated  well, 
especially  the  officers.  Why  should  we  be 
called  upon  by  this  League  of  Nations  to 
send  men  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of 
Turkey?  That  is  wh,Tt  we  have  come  to  by 
our  meddling  with  things  that  do  not  con- 
cern us. 

Now,  what  about  Russia?  During  the  war 
Great  Britain  had  a  special  department  in 
the  War  Office  to  look  after  Russian  affairs 
The  men  in  that  department  knew  more 
about  Russian  affairs  than  the  British  Cab- 
inet did,  because  it  was  their  particular 
business.  They  were  men  who  spoke  the  lan- 
guage, and  who  were  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Russian  people.  They  sent  mem- 
orandum after  memorandum  to  the  British 
Government  strongly  advising  against  in- 
terference with  the  internal  affairs  of  Rus- 
sia. Honourable  gentlemen  need  not  won- 
der how  I  got  this  information.  I  can  as- 
sure them  that  it  is  correct.  But  somehow 
or  other  the  British  Government  were 
bound  to  interfere  in  Russia;  and  France, 
and  even  the  United  States,  had  to  take 
part  in  it.  What  happened?  We  sent  an 
expedition  to  Russia.    It  came  back.    Did 


it  come  back  covered  with  glory?  How 
much  treasure  was  spent  and  how  many 
lives  were  lost  in  that  foolish  expedition? 
Here  were  a  friendly  people;  they  were  our 
ailing.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  they 
manned  a  front  line  longer  than  all 
of  our  front  iihes  put  together;  longer 
than  the  front  line  in  France  and 
Italy.  Their  front  was  over  900  miles 
in  length,  extending  from  the  Baltic 
sea  to  the  Danube.  They  stood  the  brunt 
of  the  battle.  Still,  when  there  was  a  revo- 
lution in  Russia  the  great  powers  thought 
that  they  must  interfere.  They  acted 
against  the  advice  of  their  advisers  in  the 
War  Office.  They  simply  threw  the  people 
of  Russia  into  the  arms  of  the  Germans ;  and 
then  they  came  back  home  and  left  them. 
Did  they  come  back  covered  with  glory? 
No.  At  Murmansk  and  Archangel  many 
wore  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Can- 
ada was  at  peace  with  Russia,  and  there 
are  a  great  number  of  Russian  people  living' 
in  this  country;  but  we  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion which  went  from  Vancouver.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  expedition  never  saw  the 
Russians;  and  we  he/e  spent  I  don't 
know  how  much !  We  have  not  had  any 
report  on  that  grand  expedition,  but  we 
will  have  to  pay.  We  could  build 
many  miles  of  railway  with  the  money 
expended  on  that  expedition.  There  was 
no  rhyme  or  reason  for  it.  We  in  this 
House  have  no  politics;  but  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Opposition  in  another  place,  ^ 
I  would  protest  against  the  Government 
spending  the  money  of  the  people  in  such 
a  way  without  any  mandate  from  the 
people  or  from  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  show 
anything  worse  in  the  way  of  administra- 
tion than  the  gathering  together  of  a  lot  of 
Canadians,  commencing  at  St.  John  and 
Halifax,  and  sending  them  right  across  the 
continent  to  fight  in  Russia.  What  would 
our  handful  of  men  be  compared  with  the 
175,000,000  people  in  Russia?  They  must 
have  been  good  people  to  have  let  our  men 
get  away.  They  could  have  taken  their  food 
and  let  them  starve.  And  that  is  only  one 
of  the  mistakes  that  we  have  made.  As  I 
have  said,  we  interefered  in  Russia  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  and  threw  the  Russian 
people  into  the  arms  of  Germany.  How 
long  win  we  continue  this  kind  of  thing? 
How  long  are  we  going  to  remain  in  our 
present  position  in  this  League  of  Nations? 
Before  I  go  on  to  that,  however,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  secon- 
der of  the  Address. 
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Hon.  Sir  JAMES  LOUOHEED:  Leave  the 
seconder  until   to-morrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  0A8GRAIN:  He  is  lucky. 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  LOUGHEED :  Give  him 
one  more  day  to  live. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN :  Very  well.  I  will 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  until 
to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain,  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 

Til  Senate  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at 
3  p.m. 


The  Senate  resumed  from  Tuesday,  March 
9,  consideration  of  the  motion  for  an  Ad- 
dress in  reply  to  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor General's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session. 

Hon.  J.  P.  B.  CASGRAIN:  Honourable 
gentlemen,  in  speaking  yesterday  without 
preparation  I  gave  some  figures  as  to  the 
population  of  the  world.  I  was  quoting 
from  memory.  If  I  may  be  permitted  I 
will  read  a  few  lines  from  a  h  lok  entitled 
"  The  Bulwark  of  Peace  "  which  is  written 
by  Heber  Hart,  who  is  a  Doctor  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  the  recorder 
of  Ipswich.  After  reading  in  the  London 
Times  an  account  of  a  speech  which  I  made 
in  this  Senate,  he  sent  a  copy  of  i..s  book 
to  me.  saying  that  I  might  find  some  argu- 
ment in  it.     It  says: 

There  are  still.  It  Is  true,  over  fifty  separate 
states  with  more  less  free  and  uncontrolled 
governments  of  their  own.  But  of  the  1,7-34 
million  people,  or  thereabouts,  who  constitute 
the  total  population  of  the  globe,  about  1,450 
millions,  or  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  sovereign  authorities  of  the  eight 
Powers  and  Cliina.  The  smaller  states,  to 
the  number  of  about  forty-four,  between  them 
^vem  some  284  millions,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
whole.  Thus,  while  the  average  population  of 
the  eight  Powers  and  China  Is  161  millions, 
and  that  of  the  Powers  without  China  about 
131  millions,  that  of  the  smaller  states  is 
a,bout  6i   millions. 

Accordingly  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  existing 
position  of  the  Dominions  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  unreasonable 
and  unsatisfactory.  Its  drawbacks  have  lately, 
\  indeed,  been  largely  mitigated  for  the  time 
'  being  by  voluntary  measures  wisely  taken  by 
the  central  government.  But  ft  is  nevertheless 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  legal  position 
should  be  changed  fundamentally  and  pemmn- 
ently. 

The  citizens  of  the  Dominions  have  marked 
their  arrival  at  collective  political  maturity  in 
the  noblest  way  possible.  The  tradltlona  and 
the  flag  of  England  have  always  been  their 
birthright     They  have  now  Miown  that  they 


are  In  every  respect  qualified  to  enter  Into 
active  participation  in  the  administration  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  which  is  as  truly 
theirs  as  oura.  Equally  manifest  is  It  that, 
by  every  tJtle  which  blood  retetionBhlp,  affection 
and  generosity  can  create,  there  is  firmly 
established  on  the  part  of  Britain  an  enduring 
right  to  their  boundless  devction,  their  constant 
counsel,  and  their  ever  ready  aid. 

These  decisive  facts  are  now  realized  on 
both  sides.  Only  when  they  are  frankly  and 
fully  recognized  in  our  political  rehitlons — 
when  our  Constitutional  system  corresponds 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  uf  the  aggregate 
commonwealth — will  the  British  union  be 
properly  and  adequately  assured. 

In  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Domin- 
ions may  enjoy  full  self-government  and  the 
United  Kingdom  may  secure  the  benefit  of 
their  participation  in  the  attairs  of  common 
interest  to  all  parts  of  the  British  E:mpire,  the 
fedemtion  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations   is   necessary. 

At  present  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  enloy  full  self-government.  The  most 
important  bfanchea  of  administration  are  those 
concerned  with  foreign  relations,  defence,  and 
other  matters  of  common  concern  to  all  the 
constituent  communities  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. In  these  functions  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Dominions  have  no  constitutional  partici- 
pation. In  the  decision  of  their  most  important 
concerns  they  have  no  right  to  any  share. 

Now  we  come  back  to  matters  absolutely 
Canadian.     I   spoke  yesterday   of  the  pro- 
poser of  the  Address;  now  I  come  to  the 
seconder  of  the  Address  (Hon.  Mr  Chapais). 
It  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure 
to  have  known   him   for   more   than   forty 
years,  and,  unlike  the  proposer  of  the  Ad- 
dress, he  never  was  a  Liberal — not  for  one 
minute.    He   was    always    an    out-and-out 
Conservative,  and  always  enjoyed  the  full 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the     Roman     Catliolic     church.^      He     en- 
joys    the     confiilence     of     the     hierarchy, 
whilst   Mr.    Bourassa    controls     the     lower 
clergy,  the  ill-informed     parochial     clergy 
who  read  that  seditious  paper  Le  Devoir. 
These  are  a  part  of  the  clergy  who  will  not 
or  cannot  learn  to  speak  English,  who  are 
anti-British,  who  gloated  over  the  defeat  of 
the  French  in  1914,  and  who,  really  and  sin- 
cerely, through  misinformation  or  lack  of 
knowledge,  thought  it  was  a  visitation  of 
Providence  upon  France  for  the  treatment 
of  the   priests  and  nuns   in  that   country. 
These  priests  in   0,uebec  should  remember 
that    nowhere    on    God's    earth    does    the 
Roman  Catholic  church  enjoy  more  freedom 
than  under  the  British  flag. 

Hon.  Mr.  DOMVILLE:  Are  we  going  into 
theology  or  into  practical  work?  I  do  not 
care  about  the  priests,  or  anything  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  I  do  not  want  to 
answer  the  honourable  gentleman. 
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Hon.  Mr.  DOMVILLE:  I  was  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Speaker  to  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  The  honourable 
member  for  Granville  has  always  been  a 
great  student  and  a  brilliant  litterateur. 
The  calling  of  a  litterateur  is  one  that  is 
not  well  known  outside  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  As  a  rule,  the  litterateur  receives 
very  little  pecuniary  reward  for  his  labours, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  care.  That  calling 
does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  the  practical 
mind  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  However,  just  as 
a  sort  of  pastime,  the  honourable  gentleman 
from  Granville  became  a  lawyer,  and  next 
went  into  journalism,  which  they  say  leads 
to  everything  provided  you  leave  it.  The 
honourable  gentleman  as  a  journalist 
proved  himself  a  splendid  writer  and  a 
powerful,  polished,  accurate,  and  convincing 
speaker.  Some  thirty-three  yeyrs  ago — it 
was  in  1887,  if  my  memory  serves  me— he 
was  a  political  candidate  in  his  native 
county  of  Kamouraska.  He  acquired  some 
notoriety  at  that  time  in  connection  with 
his  correspondence  with  the  late  Thomas 
McGreevy.  Afterwards  he  became  a  very 
prominent  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  For  many  years,  I  believe 
about  thirty,  he  has  been  a  Legislative 
Councillor  in  that  province,  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  still  holds  that  position.  It 
will  be  a  unique  position,  if  ever  there  is  a 
change  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  is 
most  unlikely,  because  then  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  have  to  be  either  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  or  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  because  theie  are  only  two  Conser- 
vatives in  the  Upper  Chamber  at  presentr— 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Girouard  and  the  hon- 
ourable the  seconder  of  the  Address.  If  I 
had  to  make  a  choice  for  him,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  become  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  would  then  be  luxuriously  and 
beautifully  housed.  He  would  receive  an 
emolument  as  President  of  the  Council,  an 
indemnity  as  Legislative  Councillor,  and  an 
indemnity  as  Senator.  All  these  things, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  richly  de- 
serves, are  in  the  remote  future,  however, 
because  after  twenty-three  years  the  Liberal 
party  is  still  going  stronger  than  ever. 

The  honourable  gentleman  is  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  this  House,  so  I  compliment 
the  Government  upon  its  nomination.  It 
is  not  often  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  Government.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  this  side  of  the  House  has 
been  almost  unanimous  in  congratulatin;^ 
the  Government  upon  calling  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  this  House.  He  belongs 
to  an  historical   family.     For  many  years 


his  father  was  one  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
Cabinet  Ministers ;  he  wag  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  a  Senator  tor  seven- 
teen   years.      The    honourable    gentleman 
represents  the  division  of  Oranville.    It  is 
an   historical    division.     It   comprises   the 
counties  of  Temiscouata,  Kamouraska  and 
L'Islet.    The  sitting  Legislative  Councillor 
at    the    time    of    Confederation    was    the 
Honourable    Luc    Letellier    de    St.    Just. 
After   a    memorable   fight   he   had    carried     ^^ 
the    division    of     Granville;     and    it    re-    ^B 
quired     no     small     fight     for     a     Liberal    ^^ 
to    carry    any    constituency    in    the    faice 
of    the    bitter    war    that    was    waged    by 
the  priests  and  the  bishops  at  that  time. 
When  the  Senate  was  constituted  the  Legis- 
lative   Councillors    were    appointed   Senat- 
ors,   except    Luc    Letellier    de    St.    Just. 
Sir  John  Macdonald    procured    the    pass- 
age of  an  Order  in  Council  in  which  was 
a"-.iatted  to  the  Governor  General  of  the 
time  a  list  of  those  proposed  for  appointment, 
but  the  name  of  Letellier  de  St.  Just  was 
omitted,    and   the   Governor   General   very 
properly  refused  to  sign  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil until  his  name  was  added  to  the  list. 
Letellier  sat  in  this  Chamber  until  Decem- 
ber, 1877,    when    he    resigned    to    become 
Lieutenant    Governor   of    the   province    of 
Quebec.      He    was    succeeded,    as    many 
remewiber    very    well,    by    Sir    Alphonse 
Pelletier,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Senate 
from  1896  to  1900,   and  who  also  resigned 
to    accept    «n    appointment    as    judge    in 
place  of   Senator   Choquette,  who  at   that 
time  had  resigned  his  judgeship,  and  who 
has  since  resigned  from  this  body  to  accept 
another  judgeship. 

Granville  is  probably  the  only  division 
which,  since  Confederation,  had  always 
been  represented  in  this  Chamber  by  a 
man  of  the  Liberal  persuasion.  The  elec- 
toral battles  between  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Chapais.the  father  of  the  present  incumbent 
for  Granville ,  and  the  Honourable 
Letellier  de  St.  Just  are  legendary  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  Many  years  after 
these  two  great  men  'had  disappeared  from 
the  political  arena  the  electors  of  the  county 
were  still  calling  each  other  Letelliers  and 
Chapais's.  I  remember  that  in  1872  in  ^y 
Kamouraska — it  was  open  voting  then—  ^Bl 
an  old  man  was  brought  in  to  vote  and  was 
asked,  "  Whom  have  you  been  brought  in  to 
vote  for?"  He  would  say,  "  Chapais."  He 
would  be  told,  "  He  is  not  running,"  and  the 
man  would  say :  "  That  does  not  make  any 
difference;  if  he  is  not  running  I  am  not 
voting."    The   elections   were   so   hot   that 
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Kamouraska  was  actually  diBfranchised 
upon  the  pretext  of  riots  in  the  county. 
Vhich  I  suppose  is  the  only  example  of  the 
kind  in  the  records  of  Parliament. 

In  his  eloquent  address  the  otheir  day  the 
honourable  gentleman  spoke  at  length  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
land,  and  instanced  a  case  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1667,  when  Talon, 
who  was  then  governor  of  New  France,  de- 
mobilized the  regiment  of  Carignan  Saliites 
and  established  its  soldiers  in    the    land. 
But  Talon  was  much  more  provident  than 
the  present  Government;  and  I  think  I  may 
justly  blame  the  Government  ior  not  doing 
as   well  as   was   done  over   two   hundred 
years  ago.     After  providing  those  soldiers 
with  land.  Talon  actually  sent  to  France 
for  a  shipload  I  of  women  to  provide  them 
with  wives.    I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  leader  of  the  Government  is  going  to 
provide  wives  for  our  soldiers.     They  are 
being  provided  with  money  and  many  other 
things;  why  should  they  not  have  v.ives? 
This  shows  that  the  world  is  getting  no 
better.    Speaking  in  all  seriousness,  until 
these  men  have  someone  to  look  after  their 
households,  doing  work   that  they  cannot 
do,  they  cannot  possibly  make  a  success  of 
farming.    There  is  plenty  of  work  around 
the  farm  for  a  housewife,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment  were   wise    it   would   insist   that 
only  married  men  o.-  men  who  would  agree 
to  marry  should  go  on  the  farm,  because 
a  bachelor  will  not  live  on  a  lonely  section 
or  quarter-section  if  he  has  no  female  com- 
panion to  help  him  look  after  the  place. 
The    honourable    member    for     Granville 
might  have  added  that  about  a  hundred 
years  later,  when  General  Murray  demobil- 
ized the  Scotch  Highlanders,  they  settled 
along  the  shores  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  red- 
headed Scotchmen  with  names  like  Black- 
burn, Warren,  McLaren,  Fraser,  McNicholl, 
are  to-day  to  be  found  around  Murray  Bay, 
all  of  whom  speak  French  and  nothing  else ; 
but  from  their  appearance  nobody  can  deny 
that  they  are  of  good  Scottish  blood,  and 
they  make  a  hardy  population  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
There  are  many  omissions  in  the  Speech 
^  fron-  the  Throne.    It  would  have  been  very 
m  interesting,  for  instance,  if  it  had  informed 
"  us  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hudson  Bay   railway,  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man from  Boissevain  (Hon.  Mr.  8chaffner>. 
Not  a  word  is  said  about  that  great  project. 
We  are  left  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to   sink   any   more   millions   in  the 


harbour  of  Port  Nelson.     Have  the  Govern- 
ment discovered,  after  all  these  years,  that 
the    project    was    a    mistake?     I  am  not 
blaming  the  present  Union  Government,  or 
the    Conservative    Government    that    pre- 
ceded it.     It  was  the  Liberal  Government 
that  started  the  project.    We  were  blaimed 
for  many  things,  and  if  our  opponents  con- 
sidered that   this   undertaking   was  not   a 
wise  one  they  should  not  have  followed  in 
our  footsteps.    When  the  country  put  them 
in  power,  they  should  not  have  continued 
doing  the  bad  things  that  we  were  doing. 
If  the  people  had  not  thought  they  would 
do  better,  they  would  never  have  put  them 
there.     But  there   is  not  a  word    in    the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  about  the  Hudson 
Bay  railway.    Let  us  hope,  then,  that  this 
venturesome    scheme    is    now    buried    and 
that  we  shall  not  hear  much  more  about  it. 
It   would   have   been   interesting   also   to 
be   told    in   the   Speech    from   the   Tlirone 
about  the  National  railways.    The  National 
railways  are  with  us,  and,  like  the  poor, 
I   suppose,  they  will   always   be  with  us. 
Now   that   we   have   them,   I   believe   it   is 
the   duty   of   every    patriotic   Canadian   to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  and  do  what 
he  can  to  help  the  National  railways  along. 
I  must  coniHjand  the  Government  upon  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Hanna  to  manage 
the  Canadian  National  railways.     There  is 
no  one  better  qualified.     I  understand  that 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  C.  N.   E. 
from  its  very  inception.    I  understand  that 
he   was   introduced   to   Mr.   Mackenzie   by 
none  other  than   the   member   for   Portage 
la   Prairie    (Hon.    Mr.    Watson),   who    told 
Mr.  Mackenzie  that  he  could  get  no  better 
man  to  look  after  the  financing    of    that 
enterprise,  which  needed  then,  as  later  on, 
very   careful    attention.     Mr.    Hanna   has 
done  the  very  best  he  could,  and  T  think 
the  Government  should  be  commended. 

Next  year,  when  we  shall  have  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  it  will  be  a  good  policy  for 
the  Government  to  take  also  some  of  the 
officials  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of 
that  railway,  and  put  them  in  charge  of 
that  part  of  the  National  railways.  It 
would  be,  I  think,  prudent  and  wise  for 
the  Government  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  them  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise 
the  ablest  of  these  officials  will  be  picked 
up  by  some  of  the  American  roads  and  the 
country  will  lose  the  advantage  of  their 
services.  I  think  I  am  talking  good  sense 
when  I  say  that  it  is  the  immediate  duty 
of  the  Government  or  those  in  charge  of 
the  National  railways  to  secure,  those 
officials  by  saying  to  them :  "  Do  not  leave 
the  employ   of  the   Grand  Trunk   because 
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your  tenure  of  oflSce  is  go  insecure;  stay 
on  the  job;  you  will  not  be  changed;  he 
best  of  you  will  remain  in  charge  of  the 
road  that  you  know  so  well."  It  must  be 
remembered,  honourable  gentlemen,  that 
the  Grand  Trunk,  which  has  been  so  much 
decried,  gave  a  better  freight  service  than 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  ever  had.  If 
you  inquire  of  shippers  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  railway's  freight  ser- 
vice was  prompter  and  more  satisfactory — 
that  it  had  a  larger  number  of  cars  per 
mile,  etc. 

Now,  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Hanna 
that  there  should  be  no  politics  in  the 
management  of  those  railroads,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  him  saying  that  there  has  been 
none  so  far.  It  is  the  duly  of  Mr.  Hanna 
to  see  that  there  .shall  be  no  political  inter- 
ference. If  there  is,  he  cannot  put  the 
blame  upon  the  Government.  Let  him  try 
to  make  the  railways  meet  expenses  and 
not  come  to  Parliament  for  more  money, 
and  there  will  certainly  be  no  politics. 
Both  sides  in  Parliament  will  say:  "Go 
on  with  your  work;  you  are  doing  well  and 
we  will  not  interfere  with  you."  But  what 
do  we  find?  It  is  rumoured  that  this  year 
the  receiptf  are  behind  the  cost  of  operation 
by  $30,000,000;  that  is,  two  millions  and-a- 
half  a  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMEANS:  Is  the  honourable 
gentleman  speaking  of  the  Canadian 
Nortliern  or  of  the  other  Government  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  OASGRAIN:  My  information  is 
that  it  is   "H   the  National   railways. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMEANC:  On  the  Grand 
Trunk   Pacific. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  On  the  National 
railways;  so  the  honourable  gentleman  is 
just  as  wise  as  I  am  in  this  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  CROSBY:  He  would  not  be  very 
wise  if  he  were  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  There  is  a  deficit 
of  130,000,000,  the  difierence  between  the 
receipts  from  passengers  and  freight  and 
the  cost  of  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMEANS:  I  was  suggesting 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  disassociate 
the  Canadian  Northern  from  the  Transcon- 
tinental and  the  Giand  Trunk  Pacific.  If 
the  honourable  gentleman  could  give  us 
those  figures  separately,  it  would  help  us 
a  great  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  That  would  be 
very  interesting,  and  I  would  suggest  to  my 
honourable  friend  that  he  should  make  it 
the  subject  of  an  inquiry  in  this  House. 


Perhaps  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
separate  the  figures.  The  information 
would  be  interesting. 

A'  t'lere  are  365  days  in  a  year,  the  deficit 
of  130,000,000   means   that   we   are    losing 
every  day  $82,191.78.    In  other  words,  stat- 
ing it  in  hours,  we  are  losing  because  of  the 
pleasure   of   being   railway   operators,   $3,- 
424.65  an  hour,  or  $57  a  minute.    That  is 
only  on  the  Canadian  National  railways  as 
we  own  them  to-day.    What  will  be  the  loss, 
when    we    add   to   those   lines   the   Grand 
Trunk  syste.iiX    How  much  will  the  deficit 
be  next  year?    I  do  not  know  and  I  should 
not  like  to  make  even  an  estimate.    If  you 
refer  to   Hansard,  you  will   find  that   my 
ectimate   of   the   deficit    on   the   Canadian 
Northern   Railway   system    was   $30,000,000. 
It  may  have  been  luck,  bit  my  estimate 
appears  to  have  turned  out  right.    But  how 
much  would  it  be  for  betterments;  for  the 
necessary  rolling  stock,  which  is  becoming 
obsolete  every  day;  for  repairs;  for  stations 
and   sidings    and   workshops;    for   locomo- 
tives; and,  last  but  not  least,  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  hotels— the  Chateau  Laurier  in 
Ottawa,  the  Fort  Garry  in  Winnipeg,  the 
Macdonald  in  Edmonton?     If  there    is    a 
place  where  there  can  be  a  leakage,  it  is 
certainly   a   hotel.     But   those   hotels    are 
going  to  be  dry,  so  I  suppose  there  will 
be  no  leakage.     I  have  always  been  told 
that  dry  hotels  did  not  pay;  that  the  great 
bulk   of   the   money   made    in   hotels    -vas 
made  over  the  bar  by  the  sale  of  strong 
stuff.    Well,  there  ought  to  be  a  large  de- 
ficit,  then.     If  private  individuals  cannot 
run  dry  hotels  « ithout  a  loss,  what  will  the 
Government  do? 

I  heartily  approve  of  Mr.  Hanna  trying 
to  keep  the  railways  out  of  politics,  but 
how  will  he  do  it  when  Parliament  has  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to-  meet  the 
deficit  and  for  additional  capital?  The  other 
day  Mr.  Hanna,  in  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
made  a  most  interesting  speech  before  the 
Canadian  Club,  in  which  he  said  that  if  the 
rates  prevailing  in  Australia  were  applied 
to  the  National  railways  of  Canada,  there 
would  be  enough  profit  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  war  debt,  and  over  and  above  that, 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  $100,000,ono 
annually.  Well,  honourable  gentlen^  ., 
that  shows  us  what  Government  operation 
means  in  Australia,  if  the  people  are  taxed 
to  that  extent.  Hiowever,  Mr.  Hanna  gives 
the  figures  and  makes  comparisons,  etc., 
and  I  think  he  arrives  at  the  correct  con- 
clusion. If  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest, 
with  their  long  haul,  wanted  Government 
operation,  they  now  have  what  they  wanted. 
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and  th  y  must  not  whine.  If  they  are  going 
to  pay  (or  what  the>  have  got.  they  muat 
pay   ranch  higher  than   at  present.     That 
ia  what  the  people  of  Australia  have  been 
.  doing,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Australia  has  not  been  increasing, 
but  has  been  almost  stagnant,  under  gov- 
ernment ownership,  because  there  has  been 
no   incentive   in   government   operation   to 
open  new  territories.    However,  now  tnat 
we  have   eovc/nment  ownership   we   must 
make  the  best  of  it.    Without  going  aa  far 
as  Australia  in  respect  to  rates.  Mr.  Hanna 
might  increase  the  rates  so  as  to  meet  at 
least  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  interest 
on  the  fixed  charges.    Then,  aud  only  then, 
will  the  railway  be  entirely  out  of  politics. 
If  the   Government  would  give  me  one 
moment's  attention,  I  would    make    what 
is.    I   think,   a   very   valuable    sugge  tion. 
If  the  Government  are  sincere  about  keep- 
ing politics  out  of  the  management  of  the 
Canadian  National   railways,  they  have  a 
simple   means   of   proving   their   sincerity 
to  the  satisfaction  of    every    member    on 
either  side  of  this  House  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  members  in  another  place.     Let 
them  give  the  farmers  and  the  Opposition 
the  right  to  appoint  their  quota  of  direc- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
National  railways.    That  would  be  a  very 
simple   matter.     The     Government     would 
naturally  appoint  a  majority  of  their  own 
representatives,  but  there  should  be  a  num- 
ber of  others.    After  all,  the  Natior.al  rail- 
ways belong  just  as  much  to  the  Opposi- 
tion as  to  the  Government,  and  thoy  belong 
just  as  much  to  the  farmers  as  to  the  work- 
ingmen.    The  property  of  the  public,  repre- 
senting   the    huge    sum    cf    two    billio.: 
dollars,    which    is    about    equal    to    our 
national  debt,  should  bp  entrusted  not  to 
the  care  of  politicians  of  .^.iher  oi.e  stripe  or 
the  other,  but  should  be  administered  by 
joint  control.    If  ever  there  was  need  of 
Union  Government,  it  is  in  administering 
our  national  railways.  There  is  where  Union 
Government  might  do  some  good,  by  allow- 
ing the  Opposition  to  nominate  some  mem- 
bers to  that  Board  of  Management,  and  by 
allowing  the  farriers  and  the  labour  men 
to  name  represe.catives,  so  that  all  classes 
^  would  be  represented  on  the  Beard;  but  let 
^  the  Government  in  power  keep  a  majority, 
as  it  properly  should.    Then    the    c  .trol 
should  be  left  with  Parliament,  nt      vith 
the   Cabinet,  just   as  in   the   case  of   the 
Auditor  General. 

There  is  one  lillle  detail  that  I  omitted. 
I  was  asked  about  Roumania.  Honourable 
gentlemen  will  remember  that  this  country. 


in  a  moi  lent  of  generosity,  or  folly,  actually 
furnished  »26,000,000  to  i  end  various  articles 
to  Roumania.    I  am  informed  that  out  of 
the  $36,000,0  1    some    $20,000,000    is  gone. 
Where  is  it  (-"me  to?    Who  got  ♦'  "  money? 
It  V        apposed  to  be  for  Can       m  goods. 
Wli     got  the  $30,000,000.'    It  w.    id  be  in- 
terestinp  to  know.  Another  thing  that  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  would  be,  what 
security  has  our  country  got  for  that  $20,- 
000,COO  that  went  all  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic  and    almost   all     the     way     across 
Europe?    What  was  there  to  guarantee  re- 
payment to  Canada  of  that  sum  of  money? 
Was  it  Roumanian  bonds?    If  so,  at  what 
aiscount  were  those  bonds  taken?    I  should 
like  to  see  anyone  go  into  the  market  of  one 
of  our  great  cities  of  Montreal  or  Toronto, 
or  even  into  the  New  York  market,  and  try 
to  s<"ll  Roumanian  bonds  at  present.    How 
much  would  he  get?    This  is    a    question 
on  which  I  bone  we  may  got  some  enlight- 
enment this  session.  Twenty  million  dollais 
is  quite  a  large  sum,  and  why  should  it  be 
spent  without  our  knowing  what  was  ob- 
tained with  it  and  who  got  the  money? 

The  honourable  member  for  Boissevain 
(Hon.  Ml  .Schaffner>  the  other  day  made  a 
very  able  peech,  as  he  generally  does.  He 
is  very  ind>.'triou8,  and  if  more  members  of 
the  Senate  were  as  industrious  as  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  the  Senate  would  prove 
its  usefulness  even  more  than  il  does.  But 
.  in  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the  North- 
west, I  think  he  must  havo  slipped  a  cog 
when  he  stated  that  the  average  yield  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba  was  only  10  bushels 
per  acre.  He  went  further  and  said  that 
the  farmers  in  Ontario  and  in  Quebec  were 
not  nearly  as  well  off,  but  better  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  SCHAFFNER:  Will  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  excuse  me  one  moment? 
He  misunderstood  me.  I  stated  that  the 
average  of  wheat  in  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, not  in  Maninba,  was  ten  bushels  per 
acre  i"  1919. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  It  is  the  average 
in  Canada?  The  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  grown 
in  the  Northwest;  so  I  take  it  that  that  is 
about  the  avriagu  in  the  Northwest.  Could 
the  honourablft  gentleman  tell  us  what 
was  the  average  in  Manitoba  in  the  last  two 
years?  ' 

Hon.  Mr.  SCHAFFNER:    Last  year  the 
average  in  Manitoba  was  the  best  average 
of  the  three  provinces. 
Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  How  much  was  it? 
Hon.  Mr.  SCHAFFNER:    It  was  an  aver- 
age of  probably  12  bushels. 
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Hon.  Mr.  CASGBAIN:  Other  pTovincea 
were  not  so  good? 

Hon.  Mr.  SCHAFFNER:  For  Canada,  as 
I  said,  the  average  was  10  bushels.  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  CA8GRAIN:  Anyway,  honour- 
able gentlemen,  I  was  correct  in  saying 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  stated  that 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  and  the  farmers  of 
Quebec  were  not  merely  as  well  off  but  bet- 
ter off  than  the  farmers  in  those  western 
provinces.  If  that  is  so,  why  did  we  spend 
so  much  money  in  opening  up  that  North- 
west? Everyone  has  seen  deserted  farms  in 
Ontario.  If  you  travelled  some  years  ago 
from  Toronto  to  Owen  Sound,  or  from  To- 
ronto to  CoUingwood,  you  would  see  on  both 
sides  of  the  railway  farms  that  had  been 
abandoned,  with  boards  nailed  up  in  the 
windows  of  the  »hq»ses,  padlocks  on  the 
doors,  etc. 

Hon.  Ml.  SHARPS :  Will  the  honourable 
gentlemm  tell  us  of  any  farm  in  the  older 
parts  of  Ontario  that  is  not  being  worked 
to-day? 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  I  know  this  much: 
I  have  been  connected  with  an  estate  and 
we  could  not  get  people  to  go  on  the  farm, 
or  to  pay  any  rent  for  it.    It  is  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  8HARPE:    Where? 
Hon.   Mr.    CASGRAIN:     Around   Morris- 
burg  in  the  county  of  Dundas. 
Hon.  Mr.  SHARPE :    Among  the  rocks. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  They  would  pay 
no  rent  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  POPE:    Too  near  the  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  CASGRAIN:  Yesterday  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  from  Rigaud  (Hon.  Mr. 
Boyer)  made  a  very  interestii.?  speech.  He 
referred  t'>  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion and  to  the  efiorts  being  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  forests,  etc.  He  spoke 
of  the  quani'ty  of  pulpwood  being  used  in 
America.  In  order  to  show  the  immense 
quantity  of  pulpwood  used,  I  took  the 
tiouble  to  look  it  up,  and  I  find  that  the 
quantity  of  pulpwood  used  in  North  America 
in  a  year  is  so  enormous  that  it  would  make 
a  pile  four  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  high  ex- 
tending 3,000  miles;  or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  a  fence  four  feet  thick  and  six  feet 
high  running  along  both  sides  of  the  right 
of  way  of  the  C.  P.  R.  light  across  the  con- 
tinent from  Montreal  to  Vancouver— even 
through  the  Prairio  Provinces,  where  wood 
is  so  scarce. 


Now,  there  Is  a  peculiar  thing  about  this 
pulpwood,  and,  since  we  are  on  the  ques- 
tion, I  may  mention  it.  Price  Brotllcrs  in 
1911  were  very  much  in  favour  of  oar  having 
"_no  truck  or  trade  with  the  Yankees." 
they  organized  the  Nationalists  of  Quebec. 
In  Quebec  district— and  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman from  the  Gulf  division  (Hon.  Mr. 
L'Esp^rance)  knows  very  well  tho  details 
of  this— Sir  William  Price,  like  Sir  Her-  ' 
bert  Ames,  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers,  ^tk 
and  even  furnished  the  means.  I  do  not  ^W 
know  whether  he,  like  Sir  Herbert  Ames, 
went  to  Mr.  Bourassa's  papor,  Le  Devoir, 
and  actually  paid  money  to  have  it  circu- 
lated in  order  to  denounce  the  navy  or  any 
other  form  of  help  to  the  Empire  Trading 
with  the  Yankees  at  that  time  was  disloyal; 
but  to-day  what  do  we  find?  We  find  the 
Government  actually  sending  police  down 
to  Price  Brothers  to  compel  them  to  keep 
some  of  their  paper  for  Canadian  journals, 
and  to  prevent  them  selling  it  all  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  would  like  to 
sell  it  because  they  get  a  better  price. 

What  about  the  Franchise  Bill  p-omised 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne?  i  think 
the  last  Franchise  Bill,  that  of  1917,  can  be 
described  in  e  very  few  words:  multipli- 
cation of  favourable  votes;  elimination  of 
adverse  votes— and  all  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism.  I  am  afraid  of  the  new  gift  the 
Government  is  going  to  bring  to  us.  Like 
Virgil,  I  would  say,  "Timeo  Danaos  et 
dona  ferentes."  I  might  paraphrase  that 
and  say  I  fear  the  Government  even  when 
they  bring  gifts.  I  hope  the  Bill  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  people  of  Canada 
will  be  able  to  give  free  expression  to  their 
will. 

Now  I  come  to  the  leader  of  this  House. 
I  have  watched  him     for    twenty     years. 
Every  year  his  speeches  are  better  and  his 
eloquence  is  greater.    You  must  remember 
that  orators  can  be  made,  whereas  poets 
must   be   born.     Boileau   says:    "On   nait 
pofete  et  I'm  devient  orateur."    Or,  if  you 
want   it   t/anslated:     "  Nascuntur     poetse, 
fiunt'oratores."    When  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen  soars  to   the   lofty   regions   of  elo- 
quence  he   becomes   a  poet   and  lets   his 
fancy   and   imagination   carry   him   to   the  ^ 
realms  of  wild-^st  romance.  Honourable  gen-  ^H) 
tlemen,  lend  mfc  your  ears !    Hearken !  the  ^ 
leader  speaks: 

During  the  yeans  of  waT-tragedy  througfa 
which  Canada  has  passed  this  Oovemraent  has 
etood  flnnly  by  the  helm.  The  ship  of  state 
has  been  piloted  through  the  turbulent  waters 
of  stress  and  storm  until  to-day  Oanada  looks 
forward  with  hope  to  the  voyag«  of  proBpsrlty 
upon  which  she  Is  about  to  enter. 
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Some  Hon.  SENATORS:    Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  CA8QRAIN:  If  that  is  not 
romance,  let  the  honourable  gentleman 
again  remember  what  Boiteau  says: 

C'est    en    vain    qu'au    Parna»<)e    un    ttoifiralre 

auteur 
Tente  de  I'art  deB  veri  attelndre  la  hauteur; 
S'll  ne  Bent  point  du  del  rinfluence.  eecrtte. 
SI  "-'n  astre.  en  nalssant,  ne  I'a  form*  poftte, 
jjana  son  g6nile  ttrolt  11  ost  toujours  captif, 
Pour  lul  PhtBju«  est  sourd  et  P«ga8e  e«t  rttlt. 

'Who  stood  by  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of 
State?  Your  pilot,  your  captain,  has  been 
on  shore  for  three  years.  The  poor  dere 
lict  has  drifted  in  the  dark— not  one  star  to 
guide  her  course !  With  sails  in  shreds,  with 
rudder  lost,  she  has  drifted  so  close  to  the 
rooks  of  despair  that  she  has  cast  her  last 
anchor  of  hope  before  being  dashed  on  the 
shoals  of  the  island  of  oblivion.  All  her 
spare  anchors  ■will  not  hold  her,  because 
they  are  dragging  in  the  mud  of  iniquity. 
The  lights  are  going  out  one  by  one,  and 
the  vessel  is  leaking  on  all  sides.  The  first 
brilliant  light  to  go  out  was  the  ex-Minister 
of  Public  Works,  the  Honourable  Robert 
Rogers.  The  next  was  the  on'.inizer  of  vic- 
tory— "I'organisateur  de  la  victoire" — the 
Minisiter  of  War  par  excellence,   Sir  Sam 


Hughes.  Then  that  beacon  light,  6ii 
Thomas  While,  disappeared  from  sight.  He 
w  's  followed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Hon.  Mr.  Curvell,  who  jumped  over- 
board and  swam  to  a  nafe  haven  of  rest  for 
the  next  ten  years.  Another  Minister  of 
War,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mewhurn,  gave 
up  the  ship;  and  the  last  li^'lit  on  financial 
matters  on  l>oard  tho  ship  of  state  wert  out 
with  the  Honourable!  A.  ■^'.  I.Iacloan.  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Roche  has  floated  into  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  an<l  tlie  Honour- 
able Mr.  Crothers  is  still  roaohi.ig  out  for 
some  part  of  tho  wreck  to  support  him.  And 
last,  Mr.  Crnrar,  whoso  star  did  not  i  o 
in  the  Oria'  ,  but  in  tho  Occident,  who  was 
going  to  lead  his  people,  tho  man  who  told 
them  that  this  Government  was  all  that 
was  good,  now  finds  that  ho  )'iadn  a  mis- 
take, and  he  also  has  disappeared.  His 
s^ar  rose  in  the  West,  and  shines  not  very 
brightly  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Did  I 
exaggerate  when  1  said  that  the  remarks 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  were  pure 
romance?  No.  Onless  the  people  rise  in 
their  might  and  put  a  new  crew  in  charge, 
the  Ship  of  State  is  doomed. 


